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ONTOLOGICAL CLARITY AND SEMANTIC OBSCURITY 


HE aversion to queer entities like attributes, propositions, 
powers, and substances is not new, but it has been expressed 
more belligerently in the twentieth century than at any other time 
in the history of philosophy. Plato’s ideas, Descartes’ minds, and 
Aristotle’s substances have been attacked by nominalists, behav- 
iorists, and phenomenalists, using all the weapons of modern anal- 
ysis. Now that we have given the smoke a half-century in which to 
clear, we may evaluate the gains we have made toward the goals 
of the offensive. It is with one small part of this evaluation that I 
am concerned here; I want to contrast what I shall call ontological 
progress with something else called semantic obscurity. I shall try 
to show how linguistic philosophy has left a number of real prob- 
lems in its wake. 

What is disconcerting about the present situation is the fact 
that a number of philosophers who pride themselves on ontological 
advance have either not recognized the gravity of the remaining 
problems or have dismissed them as no problems of theirs. The 
partisans of clarity and economy have tried to eliminate a number 
of objectionable entities but too often at the price of metalinguistic 
notions which in their own way are as obscure as the entities elimi- 
nated with their help. This appears most conspicuously in the 
case of a few difficult problems, notably those which surround the 
theory of essential predication as a special case of the theory of 
analytic statements, and those which emerge from recent discus- 
sions of counterfactual conditionals. Since the latter underlies the 
theory of dispositional predicates, it plays a central role in phe- 
nomenalism and behaviorism and is therefore an important com- 
ponent of contemporary philosophy. The purpose of this paper is 
to distinguish ontological advance from the semantic problems that 
remain; to urge the philosophical importance of these problems; 
and to suggest that their solution may involve a type of investiga- 
tion usually avoided by those who are concerned only with onto- 
logical clarity and economy. 


I. EssENTIAL PREDICATION 


We are all aware of the contempt in which some philosophers 
hold those who say things like “*It is the essence of man to be a ra- 
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tional animal,’’ or even ‘‘The attribute of being a man is identical 
with the attribute of being a rational animal.’’ At least one group 
of philosophers urges that whenever we have the impulse to say 
such things we should count ten and say something else. The ob- 
jection is often to the mode of formulation. According to some 
critics of this way of speaking, it suggests that there are shadowy 
entities called attributes when in fact there aren’t; according to 
others such statements are meaningless. We will not enter into the 
subtle differences between these two ways of expressing hostility 
to traditional language—that is another problem. So let us pro- 
ceed on the assumption that there is something wrong with this 
way of speaking, even if we only say that it is unnecessarily ob- 
scure; we can’t tell very easily whether such statements are true 
or false. Phrased in such a way the objection proceeds from a de- 
sire to speak clearly, and under such auspices the attack on weird 
entities is derivative; the more fundamental aim is clarity. Such 
philosophers are not nominalists first, but rather clearists first, and 
their nominalism is merely one expression of this more fundamental 
attitude. 

Being sensitive men and feeling for all those poor philosophers 
who have talked in this ‘‘misleading’’ way, our clearists have fre- 
quently adopted a half-friendly, half-patronizing attitude—the 
‘‘speak-with-the-vulgar-think-with-the-learned’’ attitude. When 
they hear their benighted colleague talking in this way they make 
rapid, silent translations to themselves, secretly despise him, and 
go on talking with him until his mildly neurotic language can’t be 
so translated. Presumably this goes on until it is no longer possi- 
ble to replace his statement about attributes with something as in- 
nocuous and as allegedly clear as ‘‘The predicate ‘man’ is synon- 
ymous with the predicate ‘rational animal.’ ”’ 

The question as to whether we can always put this last state- 
ment in place of the forbidden one is a very difficult one. There 
is as strong an argument against saying that ‘‘The attribute of be- 
ing a man is identical with the attribute of being a rational animal”’ 
is synonymous with ‘‘The predicate ‘man’ is synonymous with the 
predicate ‘rational animal’ ’’ as there is against saying that ‘‘snow 
is white’’ is synonymous with ‘‘ ‘snow is white’ is true.’’ But 
whether or not the statement about the synonymy of two predicates 
is said to be synonymous with the statement about the identity of 
attributes, the first is erroneously said to be very much clearer than 
the second, and this is the point that concerns us here. Many phi- 
losophers have supposed that they could get along with a synonymy- 
statement in place of a statement about attributes, so let us speak 
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of the first as the surrogate of the second. What I believe is that 
while the surrogate marks an ontological improvement over the 
second it employs a semantic expression which is quite obscure, viz., 
‘‘is synonymous with.’’ 

When we ascribe ontological superiority to the sentence that 
refers to predicates we do so because we do not wish to imply that 
attributes exist. We believe that our new sentence is an improve- 
ment in this respect because it does not imply or suggest that at- 
tributes exist. We no longer quantify over attributes, to use Quine’s 
terminology, but rather over expressions. Herein lies our onto- 
logical advance ; now words are values of our variables. But if we 
compare the expressions ‘‘is identical with’’ and ‘‘is synonymous 
with,’’ the relational-expressions in the two statements, we see that 
the second is not ontologically superior to the first. It is a relation 
which is superior to identity in this case only because of the onto- 
logical virtues of the entities which constitute its field. The diffi- 
culties surrounding ‘‘synonymy’’ make this clear.. We must re- 
call, however, that the nominalist and the anti-intentionalist are 
clearists first and foremost and therefore anxious to formulate 
statements which can be tested more easily than those which they 
replace. In this instance the surrogate provided for the statement 
about attributes has moved us in the direction of ontological clar- 
ity, but only at the expense of the obscurities involved in ‘‘synon- 
ymy.’’ And since our aim is clarification of the total statement it is 
important not to be blinded by profits in one column which are al- 
most wiped out by losses in another. If the proposed surrogate were 
merely the result of exchanging attributes for the words that ex- 
press them, the net profit would have been considerable. Identity 
would have remained as the relation, as a constant bit of expense. 
But the shift to synonymy alters the picture considerably. 

The point about synonymy has been made elsewhere ? in greater 
detail and I introduce it here not for its own sake but rather for 
the lesson it provides for philosophical method. The question is 
whether we can afford to rest on our oars at this point, either 
through false assurance or through the shabby evasion which is 


1 See Morton G. White, ‘‘The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable 
Dualism,’’ John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom (ed., 8S. Hook), 
pp. 316-330, and W. V. Quine, ‘‘Two Dogmas of Empiricism,’’ Philosophical 
Review, 1951; also see Nelson Goodman and W. V. Quine, ‘‘Steps Toward a 
Constructive Nominalism’’ (Journal of Symbolic Logic, Volume 12, 1947, p. 
108, note 8) in which a distinction is made between the contentions of nomi- 


nalists as nominalists and their contentions which are based on extra-nominal- 
istic considerations. 


2 See footnote 1. 
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involved in turning the task that remains over to indifferent psy- 
chologists and linguists. It should be plain that the statement 
about attributes is not so terribly inferior to the corresponding 
sentence about predicates which is offered in lieu of it. Those phi- 
losophers who have struggled against the intuitionism of the tra- 
ditional doctrine of essential predication have frequently been just 
as intuitionistic in their justification of statements about language 
as their scholastic forerunners. And all of this stems from a failure 
to provide a clear criterion for synonymy. Synonymy as a relation 
between predicates is no clearer than identity of attributes even 
though predicates are less shadowy than attributes. 

There is no doubt that ontological advance is desirable, and it 
would be silly to underestimate it; the elimination of shadows and 
ghosts is always an achievement. But one ultimate aim of philo- 
sophical analysis is a diminution of the area in which the intuition 
of truth is necessary, and so long as synonymy is established through 
intuition or a ‘‘sense of language,’’ that aim has not been achieved. 
If the linguistic approach had culminated not only in an elimination 
of attributes in favor of words, but also in an elimination of iden- 
tity of attributes in favor of something as clear as length, so that 
we now offered ‘‘The predicate ‘man’ is shorter than the predicate 
‘rational animal’ ’’ as the surrogate of ‘‘The attribute of being a 
man is identical with the attribute of being a rational animal,’’ the 
situation would be quite different. This might justify a feeling of 
security because we do have clear ideas of length even in the absence 
of an exactly formulated definition. But there is no similar cause 
for complacency in the case of synonymy. Here we have a philo- 
sophical word, a word which is not used without self-consciousness, 
so that we can’t say ‘‘Oh, well; we may not have a definition of 
‘synonymy,’ but we can always or almost always say whether two 
expressions are synonymous.’’ 

The terminus of our analysis is not a clear sentence in ordinary 
language, but rather itself an obscure philosophical sentence. I 
suggest that the status of synonymy now is analogous to that of 
temperature prior to the thermometer, and that any sense of ex- 
uberance produced by going from attributes to words ought to be 
restrained by a sober recognition of the difficulties with ‘‘synon- 
ymy’’ as it stands. What remains is the task of providing a cri- 
terion for synonymy analogous to that which is provided by a ther- 
mometer in the case of temperature. This may be the task of the 
psychologist or linguist just as the analogous task in the case of 
temperature was the physicist’s, but we must avoid turning our 
backs on the problem as if we had just succeeded in turning a tough 
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customer over to a more gifted salesman. After all, this is our 
problem and if we want it solved we have a responsibility to do 
psychology. We should take pride in our ontological advances but 
it is high time that we viewed them as only the beginning of wisdom 
in some cases. We may take great delight in administering our 
ontological remedy to puzzled and puzzling Platonists, but so long 
as we acquiesce in an intuited relation of synonymy we are lin- 
guistic Aristotelians, and surely this is no place to stop. 


II. Muinps anp DIspositions 


I have dwelt on the problem of essential predication because it 
is an excellent example, but there are other cases of semantic ob- 
security on which deflationary philosophy often rests, cases which 
remain to trouble those who are interested in the over-all clarifica- 
tion of statements. We are all familiar with the ways in which con- 
temporary philosophy has tried to avoid the hypothesis of the ghost 
in the machine, to use Professor Ryle’s? happy characterization of 
Cartesian dualism. The anti-Cartesian is a comrade of the anti- 
Platonist ; one wants to find a usable surrogate for statements which 
commit us to the existence of shadowy mental entities while the 
other is devoted to depopulating Plato-land, where things are 
neither mental nor material. And just as the anti-Platonist has 
resorted to the notion of synonymy in an effort to advance to a clear, 
learned substitute for the obscure and vulgar statement about at- 
tributes, so the anti-Cartesian has made similar use of the notion 
of disposition. But here is another example of what I have called 
ontological progress in the face of obscurity. 

First of all we must beware of the dangers of moving from the 
ontological obscurity of Cartesianism to the ontological obscurity 
of Platonism. This is present in those loose formulations of anti- 
Cartesianism which run as follows: ‘‘We may replace the Cartesian 
distinction between mind and body by the distinction between dis- 
position and occurrence,’’ a statement which resembles many made 
by Ryle in what must be unguarded moments. For clearly we 
want to avoid saying things like ‘‘That body has a disposition to 
behave in such-and-such a way’’ for the very reasons which lead 
us to avoid our statement about attributes; they suggest the ex- 
istence of shadowy entities called dispositions. It should be observed 
that this is a case of trading one ontological obscurity for another, 
because Cartesianism quantifies over minds while Platonism quanti- 
fies over attributes and the like. 

We know, of course, that the kind of ontological obscurity 


2Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind. 
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which remains in this case may be avoided by a shift of one’s lan- 
guage from ‘‘That body has a disposition to . . . ’’ to ‘‘That body 
is disposed to. ... ”’ Now dispositions have disappeared as en- 
tities, thanks to the shift to the syncategorematic expression ‘‘is 
disposed to. . . .”? And one more step in this direction will lead 
to the counterfactual conditional, for now we shall be expanding 
into: ‘‘If such-and-such were true of that body, then so-and-so 
would be.”’ 

The path from minds to dispositions to counterfactual condi- 
tionals resembles the path from attributes to synonymy in the 
earlier part of this paper; it involves an escape from quantification 
over shadowy, unwanted entities to language which remains ob- 
secure for the clearist, in so far as he finds it difficult to see how we 
establish the resulting statement. I refer to the difficulties raised 
by students of the counterfactual conditional, notably Goodman.* 
I will not discuss these difficulties here, except to remark that they 
are fully as grave as those encountered in the discussion of synon- 
ymy and its sister-notion of analytic statement. In fact there is a 
parallel which is worth noting: in the case of analytic we are driven 
back to synonymy, while, as Goodman shows, the student of counter- 
factuals must face up to the notion of lawlike statement. In both 
cases we begin with problems connected with the modalities, and 
the modalities we know to have produced some of the weirdest en- 
tities in the history of philosophy—all the way from unactualized 
possibles to propositions. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
our ascent to a metalanguage via the notions of synonymy and law- 
like we should have been driven into metalinguistic difficulties. 
One might almost suppose that this domain is inhabited by some- 
thing like the dark Freudian libido, which may be repressed at one 
point only to be expressed in queer form elsewhere. Platonic en- 
tities appear to be eliminable only at the price of an obscure notion 
of synonymy ; Cartesian minds give way only after we have accepted 
the mysteries of the counterfactual conditional; and the opaque 
substances of Aristotle are exchangeable for nothing better than 
Mill’s cloudy, though permanent, possibilities. 


Il 


The examples offered suffice to show the need for not acquiescing 
in ontological progress when it is made in conjunction with, indeed 
at the price of, semantic difficulty. Sometimes the difficulties seem 
so stubborn as to suggest that we are expelling a difficulty on one 


3 Nelson Goodman, ‘‘The Problem of Counterfactual Conditionals,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLIV (1947), pp. 113-128. 
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level only to usher in the same one on another. If this is true, it 
would suggest the hopelessness of the situation. The theory of 
logical necessity (analytic) and the theory of causal connection 
(counterfactual conditional) would appear to be the rocks on which 
every empiricism must break. Yet this is not the lesson I choose 
to draw at this moment. Although right now we must make a hard 
choice between Platonic ideas and Aristotelian powers on the one 
hand and ‘‘synonymy”’ and ‘‘lawlike’’ on the other, potentially 
there is a great difference. For we have come to the point where 
metaphysical puzzles may be replaced by problems in psychology. 
For some this may seem a dreadful choice but I am inclined to 
view the situation more hopefully. The way of metaphysics has 
been tried and it has failed; while the way of psychology has been 
spurned by recent philosophers through a failure to see its signifi- 
cance for just these problems. 

It is unfortunate that contemporary empiricism has turned its 
back on Mill and Hume at just those points where they had the 
right hunches, the first on ‘‘analytic’’ and the second on ‘‘lawlike.’’ 
I do not mean that we ought to adopt the special psychological the- 
ories they adopted but rather that we recognize a psychological ele- 
ment in both of these problems. In leaving classical empiricism on 
these points contemporary empiricism has been led to a shallow 
doctrine through having put too much trust in unaided mathemati- 
cal logic. In the case of ‘‘analytic’’ this attitude has prevented 
some from seeing the need for a non-formal notion of synonymy; in 
the case of the counterfactual conditional it has led to the supposi- 
tion that the material conditional will suffice and hence to a failure 
to see the need for a notion like lawlike statement. As a further 
result, the investigation of psychological questions characteristic 
of earlier empiricism has been abandoned by our modern analysts. 
Several generations of philosophers have been kept from this by 
masters who have used the bogey of ‘‘psychologism.’’ Now such a 
device might be justified if bad and irrelevant psychology was all 
that they were trying to keep us from, but it is quite pernicious 
when it keeps us from seeing the need for psychological analysis of 
synonymy and related notions. 

Believing as I do that the notions of synonymy and lawlike are 
in such poor shape, I can not do what would be the most convine- 
ing thing of all, that is, produce clear definitions of them which will 
show unmistakably that they are psychological in character. For 
my purposes it will be enough to formulate the point this way: 
either they are psychological or the situation is hopeless. We al- 
ready know of the metaphysical horror we have left behind us 
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and so surely there is no turning back to subsistent attributes, sub- 
stantial souls, and things-in-themselves. Having lifted ourselves 
into metalinguistics with the help of notions like synonymy and 
lawlike, we have made an advance which at least makes possible 
further advances in the manner of empirical science. The trouble 
with the language of the ancients is that one notion is as obscure 
as another; all the cows are black and no progress in any direction 
seems possible. The platonistic approach to the modalities will illus- 
trate what I have in mind. We want to explain the necessity of 
propositions, so we define ‘‘p is necessary”’ as ‘‘not-p is not possi- 
ble,’’ thereby driving a very short route indeed, for he who does 
not understand ‘‘necessity’’ to the point where he seeks philosophi- 
cal help will not be satisfied with ‘‘possibility.’’ The difficulties 
of one are the difficulties of the other. What we want is some way 
of breaking through this small circle of obscurity into the light of 
day. The way out of the linguistic philosophers seems like a step 
in the right direction, bringing us as it does to words, but it is 
handicapped by the difficulties we have sufficiently elaborated. 

It is worth remarking that ontological advance is not always ac- 
companied by obscurity—semantic or otherwise. In the relatively 
simple cases discussed by contemporary nominalists,* for example, 
when we offer ‘‘ Every man is mortal’’ for ‘‘The class of men is in- 
cluded in the class of mortals,’’ we are making an ontological ad- 
vance for which we pay no semantic price because we are not forced 
into a metalanguage. It is important to notice that the sentence to 
be explained is not platonistic in the extreme since it does not 
quantify over attributes but rather over classes; it is a product of 
extensional rather than intensional platonism. Therefore it is not 
wholly surprising that we are not driven to notions like synonymy. 
We are tempted to maintain that all of the traditionally obnoxious 
ontologies depend on intensional notions, thus explaining why they 
present such great problems even when we try a metalinguistic 
approach. But this is a large contention and deserves more de- 
tailed consideration. The main purpose of this paper is that of 
reminding philosophers that ontological purity can be bought and 
preserved only at great expense and that sometimes it seems 
hardly worthwhile. On many such occasions (in particular when 
logical and causal necessity are involved) we would do well to 
press on even after we have reached the New Jerusalem of meta- 


linguistics, for ‘‘synonymy’’ and ‘‘lawlike’’ at present cover a mul- 
titude of sinners. 


Morton WHITE 
Harvard UNIVERSITY 


¢Goodman and Quine, op. cit., pp. 107-108. 
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ON BEING AND BEING KNOWN 


EHIND the confusion between knowing and being, there is an 

impulsive demand for the ‘‘final appeal’’ in the realm of 
knowing. To the naive realist, epistemologically speaking, noth- 
ing is more self-evident than the fact that being in and by itself is 
and should be the final appeal. As a consequence, we have the 
theory that a being is identical with a being-known or ‘‘nou- 
menon.’’ Now, if to be known is not the same as to be—in other 
words, if being is quite different from knowing—how can we de- 
cide whether anything known is also known to be. 

Before we answer this question, we must realize that while 
naive realists promised an answer in the supposed ‘‘objective 
reality’’ or ‘‘independent reality’’ of being in and by itself, the 
promise is immaterial and inconsequential. While to be is to be 
by nature, to be known is to be known by art. While being is 
self-commitment, knowing is objective achievement. Being and to 
be is by definition identical ; knowing and to be known is by defini- 
tion transitive or polarized. This polarization is not a dualistic 
separation, as long maintained by. metaphysical dualists, but a 
bi-polar or multi-polar distinction in a perspective which, as a 
matter of fact, is usually painstakingly achieved through the know- 
ing process. The function of knowing is to externalize, to ob- 
jectify. In their being, persons and events, ideas and facts, enti- 
ties and relations, hypotheses and evidences, are mixed together. 
Through analysis, distinctive essentials are emphasized; through 
synthesis, connections are articulated. Knowing, in ‘‘determin- 
ing’’ the known, does not impose arbitrary forms on the known; 
rather, its art consists in specifying in what way the ‘‘noumena,’’ 
either as entities or as relations, are ‘‘formed’’ independently of 
the forms of human experiences. In the case of scientific inquiry, 
the very process of verification warrants that the warranted as- 
sertions, to use Dewey’s term, state an existential situation, which 
is itself not a statement or a proposition. Verification as causa- 
cognoscendi is indispensable to the finding of truths, but causa- 
cognoscendi is different from causa-essendi. An important part of 
the discipline of the knowing process is to restrain our habits of 
projection so as to assure the objectivity of the findings. While 
the known is discovered in the process of knowing, the very process 
actually vindicates the being of the known, independently of the 


process. This point has been made clear by Professor. W. P. 
Montague : 


We answered the idealist by pointing out that though quite obviously facts 
could never be observed in the absence of experiencing them. yet when they 
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were observed in the presence of experience, they gave every sign of being in- 
dependent of that experience with which they were copresent. And as it was 
with facts so also it is with truth, which is the special relation of agreement 
or correspondence obtaining between facts and the judgments about them. 
The agreements can never be discovered when absent from the experience that 
verifies them, but when discovered in that experience they give every sign of 
not depending upon it. When Columbus verifies his hypothesis that there is 
land to the westward of Europe; when Newton verifies his gravitational hypo- 
thesis; when Pythagoras verifies his geometrical hypothesis—in each case the 
truth that is verified reveals a structure that could not have depended upon or 
have had to ‘‘wait for’’ the verifying experience in order to be what it is. 
The whole nature and behavior of things testified to the realists’ conclusion 
that the function of experience in general and of verification in particular is 
not to create in themselves the things and the agreements that are experienced 
and verified but rather to reveal or discover them to us. It is we the perceiv- 
ing subjects and not they the perceived objects that profit and are changed by 
that strangest of all relations between an individual and his environment, the 
relation which we variously denominate ‘‘awareness of,’’ ‘‘ consciousness of,’’ 
or ‘‘experiencing.’’ 1 


However, in discovering the known, the process is not as simple 
as taking off the cover of a statue so that the statue ‘‘reveals’’ it- 
self. In other words, discovering the known performs a much 
more positive function than just negatively restraining our sub- 
jective prejudices. For one thing, as the known is not self-evident, 
so the instruments employed in the knowing process are ‘‘sign- 
givings’’ which make the known evident. Things, in becoming 


evident, take on the form of thing known. Thus, as knowing is 
not just witnessing passively a self-disclosure, so the final form of 
the known has ‘‘signs’’ of evidence added to it by the active de- 
termination of the knowing process. To the extent that the known 
is externalized or objectified through the process of knowing, to 
that extent the known in its significant forms as evident is not 
only a being but a noumenon. The distinction between causa- 
cognoscendi and causa-essendi may be valid in a limited context. 
In the last analysis, causa-cognoscendi is, at least indirectly, a part, 
if not the whole, of a thing’s essence, though it is not causa-essendi. 
In the discussion of ‘‘categories,’’ ‘‘fundamental postulates,’’ ‘‘es- 
sences,’’ and ‘‘a priori forms,’’ the issue has been sharpened to 
such a degree that even philosophers with a staunch realist tend- 
ency become critical, as Kant was critical. 

In the distinction between ‘‘regulative’’ versus ‘‘constitutive,’’ 
Kant, instead of clarifying the issue, exposed once more his legend- 
ary hesitancy. It is his transcendental logic, as the modus operandi 


1 Montague, W. P., ‘*The Story of American Realism,’’ Philosophy, Vol. 
12 (1937), pp. 149-150. Italics mine. 
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of knowing process, that leads men like Cassirer to think that 
after all 


Man cannot escape from his own achievement. He cannot but adopt the con- 
ditions of his own life. No longer in a merely physical universe, man lives in 
a symbolic universe. Language, myth, art, and religion are parts of this uni- 
verse. They are the varied threads which weave the symbolic net, the tangled 
web of human experience. All human progress in thought and experience 
refines upon and strengthens this net. No longer can man confront reality 
immediately; he cannot see, as it were, face to face. Physical reality seems to 
recede in proportion as man’s symbolic activity advances. Instead of dealing 
with the things themselves man is in a sense constantly conversing with him- 
self. He has so enveloped himself in linguistic forms, in artistic images, 
in mythical symbols or religious rites that he cannot see or know anything 
except by the interposition of this artificial medium. His situation is the same 
in the theoretical as in the practical sphere. Even here man does not live in a 
world of hard facts, or according to his immediate needs and desires. He 
lives rather in the midst of imaginary emotions, in hopes and fears, in illu- 
sions and disillusions, in his fantasies and dreams.2 


When the human aspect of the human achievement is empha- 
sized, still with a Ding an Sich haunting a guilty conscience, a way 
is open to Santayana’s scepticism and animal faith, so far as the 
objective validity of the known is concerned: 


Myth is nevertheless a relevant fancy, and genuinely expressive; only instead 
of being guided by a perpetual fresh study of the object posited by animal 
faith and encountered in action, it runs into marginal comments, personal asso- 
ciations, and rhetorical asides; so that even if based originally on perception, 
it is built upon principles internal to human discourse, as are grammar, rhyme, 
music, and morals. It may be admirable as an expression of these principles, 
and yet be egregiously false if asserted of the object, without discounting the 
human medium in which it has taken form. Diana is an exquisite symbol for 
the moon, and for one sort of human loveliness; but she must not be credited 
with any existence over and above that of the moon, and of sundry short-skirted 
Dorian maidens. She is not other than they: she is an image of them, the 
best part of their essence distilled in a poet’s mind. So with the description 
of the moon given by astronomers, which is not less fascinating; this, too, is no 
added object, but only a new image for the moon known even to the child and 
me. The space, matter, gravitation, time, and laws of motion conceived by 
astronomers are essences only, and mere symbols for the use of animal faith, 
when very enlightened: I mean in so far as they are alleged to constitute 
knowledge of a world which I must bow to and encounter in action; for if 
astronomy is content to be a mathematical exercise without any truth, an object 
of pure intuition, its terms and its laws will, of course, be ultimate realities, 
apart from what happens to exist: realities in the realm of essence. In the 
description of the natural world, however, they are mere symbols, mediating 
animal faith. Science at any moment may recast or correct its conceptions 
(as it is doing now) giving them a different colour; and the nerve of truth 
in them will be laid bare and made taut in proportion as the sensuous and 


2Cassirer, E., An Essay on Man, p. 25. 
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rhetorical vesture of these notions is stripped off, and the dynamic relations of 
events, as found and posited by material exploration, are nakedly recorded.’’ 8 


The objectivity of the known that has been so eloquently vouch- 
safed by realists seems to be in a critical situation due to the 
critiques not only of idealists but of realists themselves. When 
Kant tried to save the known from Hume’s impressionism, Hume’s 
followers could quite calmly point out to Kant’s disciples that 
Kant’s transcendental logic, instead of refuting Hume’s scepticism, 
was actually bestowing on Hume’s position a Germanic dignity. 
The same can be said with regard to the relation between critical 
realists and critical idealists. The difference between realists and 
idealists is definitely overshadowed by their common critical at- 
titude. This is what bothers a staunch realist: 


If we emphasize the inaccessibility of an external world we are led to 
scepticism, for we must doubt the extent to which that world which we can 
never experience can be proved to resemble the world that we can experience. 
In fact, we must be doubtful not only as to the nature of the external world 
but even as to whether it can be shown to exist at all. On the other hand, if 
instead of concentrating on the numerical otherness of the external world, the 
epistemological dualist attends to the assumed qualitative likeness of that 
world to the world of his experience, then he is led not to scepticism but to 
idealism; for the world that he believes in and that he has alleged to be ex- 
ternal now turns out to be an extension and elaboration of his world of ideas. 

These two comments that I have just made briefly have been made at 
length and in detail by the whole history of philosophy subsequent to Locke. 

Now what, if anything, have the Critical Realists done to mitigate the two 
sad dialectical sequels to epistemological dualism with which our philosophic 
tradition has made us familiar? ... 

No actual sceptic, so far as I know, has claimed to disbelieve in an ob- 
jective world. Scepticism is not a denial of belief, but rather a denial of 
rational grounds for belief. Santayana’s picturesque name of ‘‘ animal 
faith’’ does not in any way differentiate his position from that of Hume or 
other sceptics who have bowed to the inevitable fact that our basic practical 
attitudes toward the world are psychologically founded upon instinct rather 
than logically grounded on reason.+ 


The issue, then, is more than a philosophical one; it is a prac- 
tical, even a moral, issue. First, we burned the bridge after we 
crossed a wide river by depriving ourselves of having being as the 
final appeal in the realm of knowing. Then we assure ourselves 
that in the very process of swimming, we can still come across the 
river. Then we find that once we drop ourselves into the water, 
the farther we are away from the banks, the more confused we be- 
come. For neither the wide river nor we ourselves can assure us of 


8 Santayana, G., Scepticism and Animal Faith, pp. 178-179. 
4 Montague, W. P., Ibid., pp. 159-160. 
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the right direction. Thus, philosophers, whether idealists or real- 
ists, have been drowning in the epistemological sea. 

It is true, of course, that in discovering the known, we are not 
empty-handed or empty-minded. We are not observing a naked 
world with a pair of virgin eyes. Our eyes are colored and the 
world has already been colorfully dressed too. But the instru- 
ments with which we approach the new known need not be @ priori 
forms. They are usually empirical knowledges. Our inquiry 
never starts from the very beginning, as philosophers do when they 
perform the epistemological jig-saw puzzles. When we learn new 
things, we carry along with us what we have learned. These old 
lessons are empirical instead of transcendental ; a posteriori instead 
of a priori. Both critical realists and idealists are right, there- 
fore, in their insisting that in knowing, the known is not imme- 
diately presented or intuited, but is immediately re-presented 
through forms. But they are rather weak when they insist that 
these forms or categories are a priori in nature. Forms or cate- 
gories are indeed instruments in knowing. As instruments, their 
origin can be empirical, not necessarily a priori. 

In our normal knowing process, it seems, at least to professional 
philosophers, that we have to assume or presuppose certain funda- 
mental principles, postulates, or categories such as the principle 
of causality and the principle of identity in order to carry on our 
inquiry. The inquiry is inevitably conditioned by these prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, these principles themselves, according 
to certain philosophers, whether as truth or as methodological 
conditions, have to be assumed, but can never be verified or vali- 
dated by any process of knowing. Consequently the final form of 
the known is at least partly determined in and by the knowing 
process in an @ priort way. This a priori element in our knowing 
process need not convert us into Kantians. It does lead, however, 
such ardent empiricists as Russell to conclude: 


In practice, experience leads us to generalizations as ‘‘Dogs bark.’’ As a start- 
ing point for science, it suffices if such generalizations are true in a large 
majority of cases. But although experience of barking dogs suffices to cause 
belief in the generalization ‘‘ Dogs bark,’’ it does not, by itself, give any ground 
for believing that this is true in untested cases. If experience is to give such 
a ground, it must be supplemented by causal principles such as will make cer- 
tain kinds of generalization antecedently plausible. These principles, if as- 
sumed, lead to results which are in conformity with experience, but this fact does 
not logically suffice to make the principles even probable. . . . In this sense, 
it must be admitted, empiricism as a theory of knowledge has proved inade- 
quate, though less so than any other previous theory of knowledge.5 


5 Russell, B., Human Knowledge, its Scope and Limits, pp. 506-507. 
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Whether these ‘‘symbolic forms,’’ ‘‘categories,’’ ‘‘fundamental 
postulates,’’ and ‘‘universal propositions,’’ are called knowledge 
or not is unimportant in this connection. The important points 
are (a) Are they really @ priori in the sense of non-empirical? 
(6) Are they universal and necessary in the sense that we have to 
assume them in conducting inquiry? and (c) Can they be.subject 
to empirical study ? 

The third question has to be answered first, because unless we 
actually have studied them, we can not have answers to the other 
two questions. Leaving aside the controversial word ‘‘empirical,’’ 
philosophers can agree that first principles have been actually 
subject to inquiry. For an important part of epistemology since 
Kant has been devoted to the study of these forms. Furthermore, 
logically speaking, the ‘‘empirical’’ study of these forms is not 
absolutely impossible. In the case of sociology of knowledge, these 
forms are no longer speculated on by philosophers alone but come 
to the attention of scientists. As Karl Mannheim puts it: 


a wholesome development of epistemology and neology is possible only if we 
conceive of their relationship to the special sciences in the following sense: 

New forms of knowledge in the last analysis grow out of the conditions of 
collective life and do not depend for their emergence upon the a priori dem- 
onstration by a theory of knowledge that they are possible; they do not there- 
fore need to be first legitimized by an epistemology.6 


It goes without saying that the empirical study of such a priori 
forms is infantile in contrast with the decrepit traditions of epis- 
temology. Besides, the possibility of an empirical approach to 
these forms does not logically guarantee that the forms themselves 
are empirical in nature. However, in the developments of various 
sciences, we do see that the so-called forms are not universal and 
necessary at all. It becomes common sense now that the two 
‘‘eategories’’ as specified in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, the 
category of causality and the category of substance, are by no 
means necessary and universal in our new approach to the natural 
phenomena. We are rather eager to free ourselves from their 
mental fetters and shackles. The substitution of Rieman’s geome- 
try for the Euclidean geometry illustrates furthermore that the so- 
ealled ‘‘Synthetic judgments a priori’’ are actually empirical 
instruments, subject to change and revisions. Students of phi- 
losophers who are well versed in the Principia Mathematica would 
admit that the famous three laws of thinking, identity, contradic- 
tion and excluded middle, need not be presupposed a priori and 
can be derived a posteriori. 


6 Mannheim, Karl, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 259-260. 
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In the last analysis, what philosophers and logicians called a 
priort principles are what Peirce called habits. As habits, they 
are as empirical as any other habits. They are subject to empiri- 
cal study and empirical tests of utility and validity, even if they 
are not, strictly speaking, empirical ‘‘truths.’’ 

Consequently the objectivity of the known need not be disputed 
on the ground of the a priori nature of these forms. 

Since we know that the knowing process is equipped with 
habits, our conception about the objectivity of the known can 
neither be the same as that of the naive realist, nor can it be the 
same as that of transcendentalists. The whole implication is that 
what we understand as objectivity is conditioned; the objectivity 
is not attributed to the known by the knowing process; but with 
reference to the knowing process, objectivity must be cultivated in 
a specific way such that the known can be specifically warranted 
and not merely generally upheld by ‘‘animal faith.’’ As a matter 
of fact, the difference between ‘‘animal faith’’ and ‘‘rational 
faith’’ is precisely a matter of discipline. 

The discovered specific known is, indeed, relative to the specific 
knowing process. But this relativity by no means implies a 
relativistic theory of truth. Truth can still be absolute on its own 
merit, and it is just the discipline of the knowing process as em- 
bodied in various scientific techniques and methods that guarantees 
this absolute objectivity. 

If some one argues further that the postulates which scientific 
method presupposes are at least relative to a culture pattern,’ 
then let us remind ourselves once more that in the continuum of 
inquiry these postulates themselves are undergoing severe cultural 
tests. Furthermore, ‘‘culture’’ will be a pure abstract notion 
unless we take it as the actual on-going adjustment. As culture 
conditions sciences, sciences in their turn re-form culture. This 
reformation is possible just because the knowing process as em- 
bodied in scientific inquiry warrants a universal objectivity which 
for the first time in human history promises a genuine unity of 
human minds. 


SInG-NAN FEN 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 
WasnaineTon, D. C.: 


7 This is what is called cultural relativism, the gist of which is that since 
sciences are developed in a specific culture, which conditions their perspective, 
their truth claim can not be extended beyond that specific culture. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens and Related Texts. Translated 
with an Introduction and Notes by Kurt von Fritz and Ernst 
Kapp. New York: Hafner Publishing Company. 1950. xii 
+ 233 pp. $1.25 (paper) ; $2.50 (cloth). 


Students of Aristotle and of Greek history will welcome this 
very useful edition. The generous introduction and copious ex- 
planatory notes make what is an interesting but often obscure 
text reasonably intelligible, and provide assurance of its au- 
thenticity and authoritative character. As the one surviving mem- 
ber of the descriptions of 158 constitutions which Aristotle pre- 
pared or had prepared for him in the Lyceum, this is a peculiarly 
precious document and its availability in this new edition should 
make it much more widely used. 

The translation is generally clear and accurate and most idio- 
matic, when one considers that it is the work of men whose native 
language is not English. But the use of ‘‘set-up,’’ as in ‘‘con- 
stitutional set-up’’ and ‘‘ political set-up,’’ of which the translators 
seem to be rather fond, is hardly standard English and reads 
awkwardly. There is a lacuna in XIII. 2, where xal obro rdv pera 
Aayaciav fiptav énavréy has been omitted from the translation. In 


XXIV. 3 we should read ‘‘twenty thousand’’ for ‘‘two thousand.’’ 
For the American reader pig xeporovia in XXXIV. 1 would be 
better translated ‘‘by a single show of hands’’ than ‘‘by a single 


99 


division.’’ A translator can hardly avoid interpretative additions, 
when the text lacks precision; but one is puzzled to see why the 
translators think that the Thirty ‘‘abolished the arbitrary power 
of the judges [to interpret the laws]’’ (XXXV. 2). What the 
text says is that they abolished the sovereignty (7d xpos) of the 
duxacrai. This might mean many things, possibly even outright 
abolition of the popular courts. 

The first chapter of the Introduction recounts the story of 
the discovery of the text and its publication by F. G. Kenyon in 
1891, disposes of the contention that it is a modern falsification, 
and defends its Aristotelian authorship against the various reasons, 
none of them very strong, that have been alleged against it. On 
the other hand the authors question the usual assumption that the 
work as it stands was intended for publication. Its slovenly style 
and oceasionally even slovenly syntax, the presence in Chapters 
III and IV of what can only be interpreted as two alternative ac- 
counts of the constitution ‘‘in the time of Draco,’’ certain dis- 
erepancies and inconsistencies in the account of Pisistratus (Chap- 
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ters XIV to XVII), and other faults of this nature show that the 
treatise can never have been revised by its author for publication. 
It was written primarily ‘‘to promote theoretical study in the 
Lyceum.”’ 

The most valuable part of the Introduction is the inquiry into 
the sources used by Aristotle and the attempt to assess his relia- 
bility as an historian. The authors treat rather lightly the attempts 
of recent scholars to show, for example, that certain sections of 
this treatise were derived from Androtion, others from Cleidemus, 
and still others from an oligarchic party pamphlet; the more im- 
portant question, they think, is to determine the nature of the pri- 
mary historical materials which Aristotle or his predecessors had 
to use in dealing with the different periods of Athenian history. 
The authors have attempted to determine this systematically for 
each of the periods covered by Aristotle’s account. The evidence 
shows that when primary material was available Aristotle made 
good use of it—as in his account of Solon, or his inclusion of the 
draft of the constitution made in 411 but never put into effect; 
that he was capable of seeing through a faulty tradition, even if 
well established (such as that Aristides was a leader of the con- 
servative party) if the general political tradition showed that it 
could not be correct; and that he was able to take account of and 
correct partisan judgments, both democratic and oligarchic—for 
example, as regards the purposes and motives of Solon. In short, 
Aristotle’s quality as a historian is undeniably high. This is an 
able correction of the brilliant but misleading interpretation put 
forward by Wilamowitz many years ago and unfortunately still 
widely accepted. 

In the third chapter of the Introduction the effort is made ‘‘to 
trace the development of Aristotle as a political thinker, to 
elucidate his relation to Plato in the political field, and to show 
the importance of Aristotle’s studies in constitutional history for 
the last phase of his political theory.’’ The discussion of all these 
topics is muddied by the injection of what is really an irrevelant 
issue, viz., Aristotle’s relation to Plato’s doctrine of ideas. In 
bringing in this issue our authors are following the powerful but 
perverse example set by Jaeger; and while they correct Jaeger’s 
interpretation of the Protrepticus, they remain under the influence 
of his guiding misconception. After all, it is Plato’s thought that 
seems to have gone through the development Jaeger ascribes to 
Aristotle—that is, from a stage of preoccupation with the ideal 
(the Republic), to a recognition of the importance of empirical and 
historical realities (the Laws); and yet Plato seemed to have ad- 
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hered to his theory of ideas to the end. Now Plato had reached 
the later stage of his political theory when Aristotle first came 
under his influence. So that the most appropriate way of showing 
the relation of Aristotle’s politics to Plato’s would be to remind 
us that the twenty years Aristotle spent in the Academy were the 
years when Plato was presumably occupied with the massive study 
of history, politics, and legal institutions that was involved in the 
writing of the Laws. There is then no problem of explaining how 
Aristotle came to see the importance of empirical realities for 
political theory. The problem is to determine the extent of his 
dependence upon Plato’s Laws (and it is undeniably great, though 
we have but few hints of it here), and the ways, if any, in which 
he departed from or went beyond Plato. 

The ‘‘related texts’’ included in this volume fall into three 
groups: (1) fragments of the lost beginning and conclusion of the 
Constitution of Athens which have been preserved elsewhere; (2) 
extant fragments of the Protrepticus, of the treatise On Kingship, 
and of the dialogue On Colonization; and (3) the opening para- 
graphs of Plato’s Seventh Epistle, in which he describes his re- 
action to the revolutions of the late fifth century. 


GuENN R. Morrow 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Moral Life and the Ethical Infe. Etiszo Vivas. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1950. xix +390 pp. $6.00. 


There is no zeal like that of the convert who turns against his 
former opinions, particularly at a time when the drums are beating 
and the tents of the revivalists are filled. The author of this vol- 
ume was a contributor in 1944 to the collection entitled Naturalism 
and the Human Spirit, but he now regards his former opinions 
with extreme abhorrence, and his predicament then as being ‘‘ut- 
terly lost . . . in the dark forest of naturalism.’’ His book is a 
passionate cry of protest and distress on the part of a man who 
has seen a new light, and who now finds difficulty in discovering 
enough derogatory epithets to heap upon naturalism and all its 
works (‘‘sinister, partial, antihuman .. . secularistic vulgarities, 
shallow scientifistic optimism, a dwarfish conception of man... 
egregiously inadequate ... up in arms against the human tra- 
dition . . . denying the basis of both dignity and freedom as ef- 
fectively as any totalitarian philosophy . .. unwittingly under- 
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taking to soften us up for the Red push,’’ pp. 126-127, 135-137). 
Professor Vivas is a crusader for what he calls ‘‘the ethical life’’ 
which is ‘‘otherworldly’’ as against ‘‘the moral life’’ on a lower 
level. ‘‘My quarrel with the naturalists,’’ he writes, ‘‘is the 
quarrel of a man radically opposed to the present drift of historical 
events and therefore unsympathetic with those who employ their 
talent in the manufacture of an apologetic for the direction of 
contemporary history. I would not for a minute pretend solidarity 
with men who do not realize that one of the essential marks of de- 
ceney today is to be ashamed of being a man of the twentieth 
century’’ (pp. ix-x). 

The author devotes the first half of his book to a scathing series 
of attacks upon naturalistic theories of morals as inadequate to 
satisfy the demands which he now makes upon them. He ecarica- 
tures John Dewey as ‘‘throwing his weight behind some of the 
most sinister forces that are operative today in the world, those 
that are leading us toward Orwell’s and Huxley’s nightmares, since 
the effect of his philosophy is to thin and trivialize the dignity of 
man’’ (p. 127). Or, even more intemperately, ‘‘As the Deweyian 
defines the fundamental problem of our day, the difference between 
him and Zhdanov is relative, for underlying their important differ- 
ences lies their agreement in the primacy of the political. The 
difference is one of degree of consistency, and in this respect the 
advantage is all in favor of the Russian’’ (p. 182). Yet there is 
a certain discrepancy between the violence of these strictures and 
the author’s claim that pragmatism today ‘‘has no vitality’’ (p. 
137). Then why belabor a corpse already dead? 

The second half of the book consists of an effort to establish 
by argument the ‘‘primacy of spirit’? upon an ‘‘ontic basis’’ 
superior to psyche and organism. Yet ‘‘the ethical life, in par- 
ticular, is not a matter of philosophy, however much the student 
may concern himself with its structures and sources, but of the 
way in which we treat our fellows at the humble level of humdrum 
existence and of the concern, the gentle, unyielding vigilance lest 
our interests and passions make us forget what our function as 
human beings is’’ (p. 344). For those who are interested in labels, 
the author calls himself an ‘‘axiological realist’’ with close affinities 
for theistic existentialism and personalism. Not without reason 
does his volume bear the epigraph from Jeremiah: ‘‘Cursed is 
every man that has hope in man.’’ But there are those who will 
go on hoping in spite of exhibitions of self-accusation prompted by 
the world’s distress such as this book offers. 


H. A. L. 
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Experience and Valuation. A Study in John Dewey’s Naturalism. 


BENJAMIN WOLSTEIN. New York: Privately printed. 1949. 
128 pp. 


A thorough study of the development of the instrumentalist 
theory of valuation is long overdue. In an age in which the analysis 
of ethical terms has been carried on, by intuitionists and naturalists 
alike, virtually in vacuo, John Dewey has continually insisted upon 
the necessity of conceiving valuation in relation to its natural setting 
of practical deliberation and choice. For him, accordingly, the 
capital problem of any adequate axiology must be, not the bare 
meaning of ‘‘value”’ or ‘‘ought,’’ but the aims and standards of 
responsible evaluation, the logic and criteria of practical reasoning. 
And the motive which dominates his work throughout is not simply 
the demand for meta-ethical understanding which, as Broad says, is 
quite good fun for those who like that sort of thing, but also the 
zeal of the true humanist for the full exploitation of man’s re- 
sources for the fulfillment of his powers and the satisfaction of 
his needs. 

But Dewey is not the clearest writer in the world. Nor has he 
always managed to bring to the surface the controlling purposes of 
his philosophy of value. And for these reasons, among others, he 
has been subject to more misinterpretation than any other major 
thinker of our time. To remove some of this misunderstanding, and, 
above all, to cut through the verbal muddles which have all too 
frequently entangled Dewey in fruitless controversies, would have 
constituted a first-rate contribution, not only to the history of ideas 
in America, but also to the continuing development of axiology 
itself. Unfortunately, Dr. Wolstein fails to realize his opportunity 
by a very considerable margin. He has, to be sure, gone to the 
source materials of his subject; and he seems to have read very 
widely, if not well, in the relevant polemical literature that ap- 
peared in the philosophical journals during the first third of the 
present century. He has recorded something of Dewey’s early 

development from his idealistic beginnings. He duly notes Dewey’s 
extended controversies with Prall, Perry, and others. And several 
later chapters are devoted to an exposition of Dewey’s more mature 
theory of valuation. There is, however, little genuine clarification 
either of the substantive problems which preoccupied Dewey, or of 
the real issues involved in the controversies between Dewey and his 
critics. Differences of emphasis are invariably treated as basic, 
and verbal differences are allowed to stand as real ones, while genu- 
ine affinities of purpose or underlying similarities of meaning are 
largely ignored. Thus, to take only one instance, a great deal is 
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made of Dewey’s disagreement with Perry and Prall concerning 
the logical relations of ‘‘valuation’’ to ‘‘value.’’ But as Dr. Wol- 
stein’s own quotations make abundantly clear, Dewey again and 
again admits the existence of preanalytic ‘‘goods,’’ whereas Prall 
and Perry agree that cognition not only enters into the very nature 
of interest but also that it can and should profoundly alter the direc- 
tion of our desires. He also fails to see that Dewey’s insistent re- 
fusal to apply the honorific and normative term ‘‘value’’ to untested 
interests and satisfactions was due primarily to his own overriding 
concern to stress the importance of experimental methods and tenta- 
tive attitudes for human beings who, to their sorrow, all too often 
allow their ends-in-view to be fixed by habit rather than deliberately 
chosen because of the fruitfulness of their consequences. Dewey 
doesn’t deny the existence of ‘‘fixed ends’’; he opposes them. And 
with this, had not verbal differences stood in the way, neither Perry 
nor Prall would have disagreed for a moment. 

Dr. Wolstein also makes much of the epistemological and meta- 
physical issues, which, according to him, attended the axiological 
disagreements during the earlier decades of the century. But to at 
least one reader he utterly fails to show any fundamental logical 
connection between the differences that divide the new-realists and 


the instrumentalists and those which distinguish interest theories 
of value from that of Dewey. 


H. D. A. 


Philosophy of Religion. Joun A. NicHoutson. New York: Ronald 
Press Company. 1950. viii+419 pp. $8.75. 


This is an excellently designed text for a college course, especially 
in a college where library facilities are limited; for in a single 
volume the student will find a variety of useful materials. The 
first two chapters contain a competent, clear introduction to the 
philosophy of religion and to ‘‘the phenomena of religion.’’ Then 
follow in Chapters 3-7 brief but informative expositions of the chief 
philosophies of religion: Spinoza (rationalism), Pascal (anti- 
rationalism), Kant (ethical), Comte (positivistic), Bergson (mys- 
tical). In Chapter 8 Professor Nicholson attempts to focus these 
various types of philosophy on two major themes: the problem of 
reconciling individual moral freedom with religious authority, and 
the problem of relating moral knowledge to religious experience. 

Part II contains substantial selections (a total of almost 200 
pages) from Spinoza’s Theological-Political Treatise, Kant’s Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason and Religion within the Limits of Reason 
Alone, Comte’s System of Positive Polity, and Bergson’s Two 
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Sources of Morality and Religion. All this provides solid working 
equipment for both student and teacher. 
H. W.S. 


S. THomaE Aquinatis: In decem libros Ethicorum Aristotelis ad 
Nicomachum Ezpositio. Cura et studio P. Fr. Raymundi M. 
Spiazzi, O.P. 1949. xv+611 pp. In Aristotelis libros De 
sensu et sensato, De memoria et reminiscentia Commentarium. 
Cura et studio P. Fr. Raymundi M. Spiazzi,O.P. 1949. viii + 
130 pp. In duodecim libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis Ex- 
positio. Editio iam a M. R. Cathala, O.P. exarata retractatur 
cura et studio P. Fr. Raymundi M. Spiazzi, O.P. 1950. xxiii + 
648 pp. In librum Beati Dionysii De divinis nominbus Ex- 
positio. Cura et studio Fr. Ceslai Pera, O.P., cum introductione 
historica Sac. Petri Caramello et synthesi doctrinali Prof. Caroli 
Mazzantini. 1950. liv+ 431 pp. Taurini: Marietti. 


For those who can not afford to own the expensive critical edi- 
tions of the works of St. Thomas, these ‘‘ practical editions’’ pub- 
lished by Marietti, at reasonable cost, provide reliable texts for all 
ordinary purposes. Each edition contains an index of subjects 
and proper names, as well as synopses of the content of each sec- 
tion. The printing, though somewhat small and closely spaced, is 


clear and quite free of typographical errors. 

The editions of St. Thomas’s expositions of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and of the De sensu et sensato and De memoria et 
reminiscentia, are substantially reprints of editions published some 
twenty years ago by Marietti, prepared by Angelo Pirotta, O.P., 
with a few small corrections. The Latin versions of the Aristotelian 
texts, provided in this new edition, are those made by William of 
Moerbeke from the Greek, and presumably used by St. Thomas. In 
his edition of St. Thomas’s commentary on the Metaphysics, likewise, 
Fr. Spiazzi has used the text of the earlier Marietti edition of 1926, 
prepared by M.-R. Cathala, O. P., with the Moerbeke version of 
Aristotle’s text. 

The edition of St. Thomas’s commentary on the De divims 
nominibus of Dionysius the Areopagite, prepared by Fr. Pera, O.P., 
is based on the old Torino edition of 1581, but has been fully revised 
on the basis of the manuscripts and of more recent editions. The 
text of Dionysius is given in the Greek, as well as in the medieval 
Latin versio antiqua used by St. Thomas. In an appendix, 
William of Moerbeke’s translation of the De malorum subsistentia 
(wep. ris tév Kax@v drosracews) Of Proclus, is printed; also, historical 
and doctrinal introductions to the main Dionysian commentary are 
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provided, and a bibliographical introduction describes the main 


editions and manuscripts, and gives the important variant readings 
of the text. 


KE. A. M. 


John Stuart Mill’s Philosophy of Scientific Method. Edited with 
an Introduction by Ernest Nagel. (The Hafner Library of 
Classics, Number Twelve.) New York: Hafner Publishing 
Company. 1950. 1+ 461 pp. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $4.50. 


It is good to have Mill’s Logic available in so nearly complete 
an abridged form, along with some important passages from An 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. There is also 
included here an essay On the Definition of Political Economy, 
which shows an awareness by Mill of the use of hypothesis and 
deduction in formulating the structure of a whole science, though 
he possibly did not stress them enough in the details of the exposi- 
tion of inquiry in the System of Logic. The complete Table of 
Contents of the latter is also reprinted here, so that one can 
see what is omitted in the present abridgment. 

Professor Nagel’s Introduction, though admirably done, seems 
to me a little too condescending towards Mill, characterizing him 
as of course out of date. Why out of date? Here is the nominalist 
empiricism and atomism of contemporary logical positivism, and the 
declaration that deduction is not synthetic, but only a restatement 
in other equivalent symbols of what is already known. In not 
agreeing with Mill here, I seem to be disagreeing with the logical 
positivists, who are not supposed to be out of date. Consider just 
one of Mill’s examples (p. 400). Suppose three concentric circles, 
A,B,andC. The facts that A is in B, and that A is in C lead to no 
conclusion that Bisin C. But the facts that A is in B, and that B 
is in C do necessarily demand that Aisin C. Why ‘‘no conclusion’’ 
in the one case, and an unescapable ‘‘must be’’ in the other? It is 
not a question of our thoughts or ideas or observations, and there 
are the same perceived facts throughout. We can see that B is in - 
C in the first case, just as clearly as we see that A is in C in the 
second. But there is a linkage of facts in the one case, and not in 
the other. Why this difference? Mill does not see the problem. 

Spatial inclusion is not the only case of necessity. We see a 
blue spot which has an area. But we also perceive, on a second 
level of perception, that the blue spot must have an area if it is to be 
blue. In a perfectly definite sense the past events are now un- 
changeable—‘‘nor all our tears wash out a word of it.’’ Kant saw 
these ‘‘musts’’ and wanted to find out where they came from, and 
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how we knew them. Mill’s mind, like those of our contemporary 
positivists and logical atomists, was at this point a blank. Kant’s 
answer may not have been adequate, but he saw there is a problem 
here for empiricism. A recent psychologist has ascribed to Mill an 
1.Q. of 200, and places Kant only three-quarters as far above par. 
Yet I do not think Mill had a mind capable of reading Kant. 
Nevertheless Mill had a great ability, and he ‘‘wrote so clearly that 
you see at once just where he was wrong,’’ and that is a great virtue 
in a philosopher. 
H. T. C. 
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nimi. El dinamismo de la naturaleza: Raimundo Paniker. Discus- 
sioni—Intorno alla dimostrazione dell’esistenza di Dio: Franco 
Amervo. 

Finosoria. Anno II, Fascicolo II. Progetto d’una collezione: 
Augusto Guzzo. Interesse metafisico: Emilio Arlandi. Difficolta 
metodologiche del concetto di evoluzione: Augusto Cecchini. Il 
concetto dell’ errore nella filosofia di Plotino: Adolfo Levi. Il duale 
in Bergson: Vittorio Mathieu. Scheler e l’intenzionalita della vita 
emozionale : Guido Pedriolt. 

Tuer Mopern ScHoouMANn. Vol. XXVIII, No.4. Practical Rea- 
son, Social Fact and the Vocational Order: P. S. Land and G. P. 
Klubertanz. Empiricism and Applied Mathematics in the Natural 
Philosophy of Whitehead: T. A. O’Keefe. Sri Aurobindo—a Phi- 
losopher of Reconciliation : Paul Colaco. 

Rivista pi Fivosoria. Volume XLII, VI, Fascicolo 1. Conven- 
zionalita e storicita delle teorie scientifiche: L. Geymonat. L’etica 
di Democrito: IJ. Lana. Filosofia italiana e controriforma: IV. La 
proibizione di Telesio: L. Firpo. L’idea della tragedia greca nel 
pensiero di Friedrich Hélderlin: M. Corssen. Moralita e logica: 
N. Bobbio e G. Calogero. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 49, No. 21. Les 
problémes philosophiques soulevés dans 1’Encyclique ‘‘Humani 
Generis’’ (4 suivre): Albert Dondeyne. La notion de probléme: 
Roger Verneaux. la mort volontaire: Maurice Van Vyve. L’in- 
terprétation de la pensée médiévale au cours du siécle écoulé: 
Fernand Van Steenberghen. Le Colloque de Logique mathé- 
matique: D. Dubarle. Psychanalyse et conception spiritualiste de 
Vhomme: Gerard de Montpellier. 

RIvISTA CRITICA DI STORIA DELLA Fiuosoria. Anno VI, Fasc. I. 
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Una nuova interpretazione della logica hegeliana: A. Vasa. I 
fondamenti della semantica e la logica aristotelica: F. Costa. Vico 
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THE Mopern ScHootman. Vol. XXVIII, No. 3. Being and 
Action: André Marc. Efficient Causality in Human Actions: M. M. 
Childress. Notes and Discussion—The German Philosophical Con- 
gress: Walter Brugger and J. Lotz. 

THe New Scuouasticism. Vol. XXV, No. 2. The Creative 
Ubiquity of God: J. F. Anderson. A Critique of Immanuel Kant’s 
Principles of Politics: J. F. Costanzo. Discussion—The Euthy- 
demus as a Locus of the Socratic Elenchus: Gerard Hinrichs. Re- 
view Article: The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer: Rudolf Allers. 
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sonalism: J. A. Creaven. Plotinus’ Quest of Happiness: Gaston 
Carriére. Basic Confusions in Current Notions of Propositional 
Caleuli: Henry Veatch. 

Rivista Di Finosoria Neo-Scouastica. Anno XLIII, Fase. I. 
Il significato storico della ‘‘Humani Generis’: Agostino Gemelli. 
L’Encyclique ‘‘Humani Generis’’ et la doctrine de Saint Thomas: 
Réginald Garrigou-Lagrange. Rapporti tra storia, metafisica e re- 
ligione: Francesco Olgiati. Dai ‘‘Commenti’’ alla Enciclica ‘‘Hu- 
mani Generis’’: C. Calvetii. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The JouRNAL is happy to welcome to the ranks of philosophical 
periodicals a new quarterly magazine, Philosophy East and West, 
A Journal of Oriental and Comparative Thought, whose first num- 
ber was published in April, 1951, by the University of Hawaii 
Press. Its officers are: Charles A. Moore, editor; Thomas Nicker- 
son, Managing Editor; Margaret Blegen Crum, Assistant to the 
Editor; S. K. Saksena, Cheuk-Woon Taam, Yukuo Uyehara, Langu- 
age Consultants: William S. Ellis, Business Manager. For Europe, 
the publishers’s agent is W. S. Hall & Company, Keizersgracht 
696, Amsterdam C., Netherlands. The officers are surrounded by a 
Board of Editors: Archie J. Bahm, Wing-Tsit Chan, Abraham Kap- 
lan, Cornelius Krusé, Harold E. McCarthy, Gunapala Piyasena 
Malalaserkera, Charles Morris, P. T. Raju, Johannes Rahder, Daisetz 
Teitaro Suzuki; and by Advisory Editors: Edwin A. Burtt, William 
Ray Dennes, Irwin Edman, Homer H. Dubs, Hu Shih, Filmer S. C. 
Northrop, S. Radhakrishnan, John Wild. From this impressive 
staff an impressive contribution to philosophical literature may be 
expected. The first number is attractively designed and printed, 
remarkably balanced in composition, and substantial in content. 
We reproduce its table of contents: ‘‘On Philosophical Synthesis’’ 
by John Dewey, S. Radhakrishnan, George Santayana; ‘‘True Phi- 
losophy is Comparative Philosophy’? by Paul Masson-Oursel ; 
Methods of Comparative Philosophy’’ by J. Kwee Swan Liat: ‘‘Po- 
etry, Metaphysics, and the Spirit of Zen’’ by Harold E. McCarthy ; 
‘‘America, Existentialism, and Zen’? by Van Meter Ames; ‘‘The 
Development of Altruism in Confucianism’? by Homer H. Dubs; 
‘‘Al-Hallaj’’? by De Lacy O’Leary. Comment and Discussion— 
‘‘Vacaspati and British Absolute Idealism’’ by Daniel S. Robinson ; 
‘Some Problems of Comparative Philosophy’’ by Charles A. Moore. 
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Book Reviews. Books Received. Current Periodicals. News and 
Notes. 


Subscriptions ($4.00 a year, single copies, $1.00) should be sent 
to the University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, U. S. A. 


Orders and payment in European currency may be sent to W. S. 
Hall & Co. 


There are many of us who have felt the need for this new 
journal, and when we first heard of the Hawaiian Conferences hoped 
that this visible evidence of the meeting of East and West would 
soon lead to periodical publication of the significant discussions 
which those conferences have stimulated. To Professor Moore and 
to the others whose efforts have made this possible we extend our 
hearty thanks and congratulations. 


After his summary of ‘‘Some Problems of Comparative Phi- 
losophy’’ in this first issue, Professor Charles A. Moore makes the 
following statement which we are glad to quote: 


If East and West are really to meet philosophically, comparative phi- 
losophy must move beyond broad generalizations and the citing of similarities 
and differences. This is why the Conference members unanimously supported 
the establishment of a new journal of Oriental and comparative philosophy. 
Such a journal can be of international importance. As Dewey has written, 
the journal ‘‘can partake in a genuine way in preventing the immediate po- 
litical cleft from becoming a moral and intellectual chasm.’’ But this im- 
portant work can be done and the goal of mutual understanding and enrichment 
of perspective brought into sight only by a frank facing of issues and by a 
concentrated attack upon problems like those cited here as basic to any solid 
progress in the field. These problems constituted the ‘‘unfinished business’’ 
of the Conference, and they, in addition to critical analysis of some of the 
more positive conclusions stated here, should provide the substance of sig- 
nificant research in East-West philosophy in the immediate and long-range 
future. Philosophy East and West exists for the purpose of promoting such 
research in the conviction that progress in world philosophy is inevitable— 
and both philosophy and mankind will be benefitted by that. 





